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of Red Wing, Minn., and in Lake Pepin. There is a decline 
in the number of the mussels in succeeding stretches of the 
river until the lower half of Lake Pepin is reached. Upon 
leaving the lake, a most marked diminution in their numbers 
occurs but on the other hand the absolute number of shells 
increases going down stream, showing that the necessary 
conditions for mussel life are present, and, on the whole, 
steadily improving. When it appears practicable to attempt 
the rehabilitation of the mussel beds below Lake Pepin, the 
following recommendations based upon the preceding infor- 
mation may receive consideration, viz : 

1. Restoring old, but favorably situated beds in closed 
areas with advanced juveniles of commercial species. Such 
beds are those existing at the foot of Lake Pepin, Wabasha, 
Teepeeota Point, and those at Winona and Homer, Minn. If 
judged by the abundance of juveniles collected, the areas to 
be stocked in order are VI, VIII, IV. 

2. Restocking and propagation of desirable species in cer- 
tain sloughs, both in open and closed areas, as the young shells 
in the former case would be protected by the prevailing sen- 
timent among mussel fishermen toward them, Sloughs offer- 
ing some promise in this respect are the Belvedere below 
Minneiska, West Newton Chute near Alma, and the Straight 
Slough near Winona. 



Corrections in Botanical Nomenclature. 

OLIVER ATKINS PARWELL. 

Dilepyrum erectum (Schreb.) N. comb. Muhlenbergia 
erecta Schreb., Besch. Gras. II 139. pi. 50 (1772-9). Dilepyrum 
aristosum Mx., Fl. Bor. Amer. 1:40 (1803). 

Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, in The Genera of Grasses of the United 
States, (U. S. Dept. Agriculture Bulletin No. 772) p. 145, 
(1920) places the genus Dilepyricn Mx. as a synonym of 
Muhlenbergia Schreb. and remarks that either of Michaux's 
species are equally eligible as the type and that the second 
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D. minutiflorum is chosen in order to conserve the generic 
name Brachyelytrum. A careful examination of Michaux's 
generic description and application of same to his two species 
shows that "either" are not "equally eligible as the type." 
Michaux says: "Valvis — subulato-lineatribus, carinatis," 
which is characteristic of his first species but not at all so of 
his second. Therefore as his generic description is more ac- 
curately descriptive of his first species, D. aristosum, than of 
his second, the former must be considered as the type of his 
genus. To arbitrarily adopt that species as a generic type 
which will permit of the reduction of an older name in order to 
conserve a later name is contrary to all botanical rules and 
codes, except, of course, where rules or codes specifically name 
such exceptions. Another reason why D. aristosum should be 
considered as the type, is that when D. minutiflorum, not con- 
sidered as the type, is that when D. minutiflorum, not con- 
generic with the other, is removed to its proper genus, Muhl- 
enbergia, published 12 years earlier, D. aristosum is the only 
species left in the genus and consequently, the type. Brach- 
yelytrum Beauv., Ess. Agrost. 39, pi. 9, f. 2. (1812) must 
give way to the older Dilepyrum of Mx. under both the Vienna 
Rules and the American Code, Cannon 15 of which requires 
that the 1st species, D. aristosum, be considered the generic 
type. 

Gardenia, Colden, 1756; Boehmer in Ludw. Def. 292, 293 
(1760). Triadenum Raf., Med. Rep. (2) V: 352 (1808); 
Elodea Adans, ex Juss., Gen. 255 (1789) and ex Pursh, Fl. 
Am. Sept. II 360, 379 (1814). Gardenia Ellis in philos. 
Trans. LI pt. 2, 935 (1761) becomes Gardena Adans. Fam. 
II 20 (1763). 

Three species are known, native of eastern N. America, one 
exending through British xAmerica into n. e. Asia. They are 
as follows: 

Gardenia Virginica (Linn) n. comb. Hypericum Virgini- 
cum Linn, Sp. PI. (2) II 1104 (1763). U. S., east of the Rocky 
Mountains, n. and w. into Asia. 

Gardenia longifolia (Small) n. comb. Triadenum longifol- 
ium Small in Bull. Torr. Bot. Club XXV 140 (1898). Florida 
and Alabama, northward to Kentucky. 
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Gardenia petiolata (Walt.) n. comb. Hypericum petiolatum 
Walt. Fl. Car. 191 (1788). Louisiana to Indiana, eastward to 
the coast as far north as New Jersey. 
Department of Botany, 
Parke, Davis & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 



Notes on Birds of the Vicinity of Washington, Pennsylvania.* 

BY DR. AND MRS. W. C. M'CLELLAND. 

The observations that follow were chiefly made during the 
last ten years, 1911-1921. They give some brief account of bird 
behavior within an area probably less than a square mile in 
extent. This base, or locus observandi, includes a leafy suburb 
of Washington, Pa., valley land and hills, cultivated fields, a 
cemetery, gardens, orchards and woodland. The orchards are 
of old apple trees while the forests are deciduous, the white 
oak being the commonest tree, with varied often thick under- 
growth. The elevation is from 1000 to 1400 feet, and the 
hillsides incline toward all the points of the compass. Lati- 
tude 40°, 10" ; longitude 80° W. 

The permanent bird residents we most often see or hear, 
summer and winter, include the cardinal grosbeak, the chicka- 
dee, the tufted tit, the downy woodpecker, the white-breasted 
nuthatch, the English sparrow, the song sparrow, the Caro- 
lina wren, the Bob-white and the screech owl. 

Less common in winter, but often seen at other seasons, are 
the blue jay, the goldfinch, the red-bellied woodpecker, the 
cedar wax-wing, and the crow. The hairy woodpecker and 
the brown-breasted nuthatch though generally rated as per- 
manent residents of Western Pennsylvania, are in our small 
district rather rare. The screech owl is occasionally heard. 

A few robins, and some years a grackle or two, remain 
with us over winter. The winter wren, the tree sparrow, 
the brown creeper, the golden-crowned kinglet and in larger 
numbers the j uncos are familiar visitors. 

* Contribution from the Biological Laboratory, Washington and 
Jefferson College, No. 74. 



